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Leaving out of account the fanaticism and despic-
able actions of some and the indifference or maladroit-
ness of others, such ignorance of the facts of history,
coupled in many cases with an equal violation of the
promises recognized by law, might well have led to the
break-up of the union realized, not without difficulty,
in 1867. Certainly they did not contribute to create
and disseminate a national spirit which might have
served, in place of spiritual bonds, to triumph over
political exigencies or economic necessities. Their
principal result was to provoke and nourish, among
French-speaking Canadians, a spirit of nationalism
which even before 1867 had already given evidence of
vitality. This nationalism, at first, in the days of
Mercier and the Riel affair, claimed to owe nothing to
politics. It never renounced completely its struggle
for the rights of minorities and the autonomy of the
provinces. Later it embarked on the much vaster
project of engaging in battle against British im-
perialism. It undertook to convince Canadians, all
Canadians, without distinction of origin, language, or
religious beliefs, that the time had come for them to
take their destiny in their own hands. When Henri
Bourassa, in 1900, took advantage of the war in the
Transvaal to denounce the imperialism of London, he
posed once more, on a scale never before known, the
problem of the relations of Canada with Great Britain.
In matters of internal policy he allied himself with the
nationalism of others who dreamed of an autonomous
Canada, sole master of its internal administration.
Now, this was not precisely the state of things that the
Act of 1867 had envisaged nor the kind of autonomy
that British tradition, at that period, could tolerate.